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The triumvirs today are Fairless, Voorhees, and Irving S. Olds, a Morgan lawyer who has only been with Steel since 1936, and who became chairman of the board in 1940. Behind these men are other directors too, like James B. Black, president of the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., Cason J. Callaway, a Georgia textile manufacturer, one big Chicago banker, one big New York banker, Sewell Avery, and a former governor of New York state, Nathan L. Miller.6 Finally, there is Thomas W. Lamont; chairman of J. P. Morgan & Co. Of all names mentioned so far, right back to Gary, Lamont is probably the most important. If there is any supreme decision for Big Steel to take, Mr. Lament's word will probably be decisive. And certainly his counsel will be sage.
From the Pittsburgh point of view Big Steel is, obviously, absentee controlled. Its liver and lights are in Pennsylvania, but the heart and brains are in New York.
Steelf Big and Little
Little Steel is not so little; all the Littles combined are, for instance, as big as Big. By customary definition, Little Steel comprises Bethlehem, Republic, Youngstown Sheet & Tube, and Inland. Weirton is not, as a rule, considered to be in Little Steel, although it certainly is an independent. The word "Little" is not only a misnomer; it becomes absurd when applied to a corporation like Bethlehem, which has assets today of over two billion dollars. Late in 1946, during the portal-to-portal crisis, one of the" largest single suits in the country^,was that filed against Bethlehem, for 200 million dollars.                      \
Schwab moved into U.S. Steel; then he moved Souk When he took over Bethlehem it had only one important customer; soon he built it into the second biggest steel company in the world. The president of Bethlehem today, Eugene G. Grace, runs his mastodon strictly as a one-man show, almost as Gary ran his before the era of triumvirates began. Grace is probably as relentless a labor-hater as any in the industry. Big Steel has, it need not be pointed out, no particular .sentimentality toward labor, but it appears to have accepted for good the principle of collective bargaining ; none of its executives talk quite in terms of going back to the turn of the century and abolishing unions. But seemingly Grace would like to drive the Steelworkers out of existence. What he stands for is complete reaction and resurrection of the open -shop.
The Little Steel companies compete vigorously in some respects, and work together in others. Many of their executives, through the great eastern banks, are interlaced with Big Steel men. Perhaps oddly, Little
6 Others: George A. Sloan of Bankers Trust and Goodyear Rubber; ex-president Irwin; Mr. Taylor; Robert C. Stanley, president of International Nickel; and several Morgan partners.